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is shown by the hope, elsewhere expressed, that a transition is begin- 
ning " from the platitudinous ethical discussions of recent years to 
a hard-headed, scientific study of ethical phenomena " (p. 405, note). 

In the Preface to the Third Edition, seen after the foregoing was 
in type, Professor Giddings frankly admits that the suggestion for 
his doctrine of consciousness of kind came from the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, and that he is now inclined to " claim for Adam 
Smith the first place among sociologists. . . . The stone that the 
builders of political economy rejected will become the head of the 
corner for sociology." That stone is so securely and prominently 
placed in the system of English psychological ethics, perhaps Eng- 
land's noblest contribution to the speculative thought of the world, 
that it will not easily be torn from its place. If Professor Giddings 
has determined to make the attempt, an adequate knowledge of 
the development of English ethical thought, nowhere shown in the 
present volume, is a primary requisite. 

To the author's attempt to show that there is a logical place for 
sociology in a classification of the sciences, it may be replied that 
such a classification can have no exclusive or probative validity. 
To his attempt to lay a basis for it by the theory of the conscious- 
ness of kind, it may be replied that the relations of this consciousness 
of kind to sympathy, and of the science based upon it to ethics, are 
still in obscurity. As these are his two novel positions, it must be 
held that the work, however valuable to 'the sociologist,' is not of 
fundamental importance to the student of speculative philosophy. 

W. F. Willcox. 

L'ann^e philosophique, publiee sous la direction de F. Pillon, 
ancien redacteur de la Critique philosophique. Sixieme annee, 
1895. Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. 316. 

If one were not already acquainted with the avowed character of 
L'annke philosophique, — which now appears for the sixth time, still 
under the very able editorial supervision of M. Pillon, — one might 
feel inclined to criticise a periodical which so evidently is the organ 
of a particular philosophical school. Indeed, it may well be doubted 
if criticism is completely disarmed by the reminder that the annual 
is just what it professes to be, in this respect. The iteration of the 
fundamental tenets of any school, however interesting and important, 
becomes a little tiresome, particularly when found in the pages of a 
regular periodical. In a word, it is the signal ability with which the 
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project continues to be carried out, rather than the inherent attrac- 
tiveness of the project itself, which commands our attention. 

As usual, the last part — roughly speaking, the last half — of the 
annual is made up of an admirable synopsis of French philosophical 
literature published during the preceding year (in this case, of course, 
the year 1895). This, as in previous numbers, is from the hand of 
M. Pillon himself, and has been done in a way to leave practically 
nothing to be desired. There are three original articles. The first, 
as in previous numbers, is by the veteran Renouvier. This time he 
discusses " Doute ou croyance " in a long, subtle, and, it must be 
added, quite difficult essay, which, however, has the decided merit 
not only of stating with elaborate care certain tenets of the " Criticist" 
school, but also of defining the " Criticist " attitude toward the his- 
torical development of modern thought. This is the ' leading article,' 
not merely by courtesy, but by virtue of its actual weight and impor- 
tance, and will principally occupy us in the present review. The 
second article is by M. L. Dauriac, " Pour la philosophic de la con- 
tingence : rdponse a M. Fouillee." As the title would indicate, it 
is of the nature of a rejoinder, and therefore represents a much less 
ambitious attempt than the first article. The last of the original 
contributions is by M. Pillon himself, and treats of " Involution de 
Pidealisme au XVIII e siecle: L'ide'alisme de Lanion et le scepti- 
cisme de Bayle." It is almost needless to say that it maintains the 
high standard which the author himself has set for us in his preced- 
ing articles of a similar nature. 

Turning now to M. Renouvier's article, we shall first notice the 
critical part, which is a good deal more elaborate than the construc- 
tive part, as is evidenced by the fact that sixty-six pages are devoted 
to it, as against the ten pages devoted to the latter. M. Renouvier is 
not an optimist with regard to the boasted development of modern 
thought. The advance has been intellectual, he thinks, rather than 
moral. He complains that two philosophical ideas govern the 
thought of the present century, determinism and the doctrine of the 
infinite, — the latter ordinarily asserting the infinity of the world 
as regards both time and space. 

As regards the ' eternity ' of the world (infinity in time), the author 
very plausibly argues that this view -is really held even by theolo- 
gians who believe in a creation, for they admit the preexistence of 
eternal ideas in the mind of God; but he certainly goes rather too 
far when he holds that Schopenhauer stated the view of Thomas 
Aquinas, Spinoza, and Kant, when he made succession a matter of 
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pure appearance (p. 18). The infinity of the world in space, again, 
M. Renouvier believes to be definitely held by modern theology. It 
might be supposed that the progress of idealism would overcome this 
view ; but it is held by idealists that space may be thought without 
limit. Even Kant has not overcome the difficulty, for to say that 
the world is neither infinite nor finite amounts to the same thing as 
saying that it is both. The logical inference is that the unknowable 
noumenon is the infinite and unchangeable basis of that which is 
finite and changeable. 

But the conception of infinity, in either form, apparently implies 
a contradiction. To regard a given whole as made up of parts whose 
enumeration can never be complete, is to regard it as made up of 
parts not given. The idealist may seem to escape the difficulty, for 
his infinite series of representations need not be regarded as a total. 
But, at best, belief in infinity remains purely a belief, and when we 
are in the realm of belief, the author holds, we should allow our- 
selves to be determined by the demands of our moral nature. 

It may at first seem a little curious that, objecting to the tendencies 
of determination on the usual libertarian grounds, the author should 
regard the doctrine of infinity as equally prejudicial to the claims of 
ethics. His procedure is consistent enough, however, for he shows, 
less in any one passage than by the general drift of his treatment, 
that the doctrine of the infinite (including, of course, very much of 
modern theology) logically makes for monism, and so against the 
doctrine of the freedom of the will. 

We have seen that, in his treatment of the infinite (both in space 
and in time), the author is mainly concerned to protest against the 
real or imaginary tendencies of modern theology and modern phi- 
losophy. In his treatment of determinism, on the other hand, he is 
more immediately opposing the tendencies of modern science. At 
the same time, we must remember what has just been pointed out, 
i.e., that determinism, according to M. Renouvier's view, is already 
implicit in the doctrine of the infinite. 

It may be said at once that M. Renouvier's treatment of science 
does not impress one as being altogether generous, or even just. 
For instance, he blames science because it pretends to do away with 
mystery ; also because it pretends to solve questions about the origin, 
essence, and cause of beings and species (p. 58). As to the first 
count in the indictment, I do not see that science qua science makes 
any promise whatever that all mysteries shall be solved. But the 
second accusation seems still more remarkable. Surely the real 
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criticism to be made, if any, is not that science pretends to explain 
the metaphysical origins of things, but rather that science — modern 
science, of course — often too hastily assumes that such questions 
are altogether futile. Earlier in the essay (p. 13) the author com- 
mits himself to the not unfamiliar, but highly questionable, view that 
the scientific doctrine of the conservation of energy demands only 
the constancy of the given sum of forces, and does not exclude the 
introduction of a force from without. 

While admitting the great plausibility of the arguments for deter- 
minism, M. Renouvier opposes the doctrine with all his undoubted 
acuteness, and with an elaborateness of treatment hardly warranted, 
perhaps, by the well-worn character of the discussion. It will be 
impossible to give even a brief synopsis of the particular arguments 
which are adduced in favor of the libertarian view. And, indeed, 
as was almost inevitable, these arguments are mainly the familiar ones. 
The originality of treatment is to be found in the subtle form in 
which the familiar arguments are urged. Sometimes, in fact, the 
subtlety is carried quite too far, as, e.g., in the case of an elaborate 
dilemma, quoted or adapted from the writings of M. Sequier, the 
purport of which is that, if I believe myself necessitated in my 
affirmation (in this case, regarding freedom or determinism), I am 
condemned to remain in doubt. The obvious reply to this line of 
argument — made some years ago by M. Fouillee, I believe — is 
that the freedom or the determinism in the case is really irrelevant; 
that truth and error are discovered merely by observing (whether 
freely or otherwise) the coherence or incoherence of a given part of 
experience with the whole. 

In holding that the notion of a cause does not imply that the 
cause itself is an effect (p. 52), the author and the school for which 
he stands would probably seem to common-sense to be making 
a statement that was practically self-evident. But the 'Criticist' 
should be critical. Does not the proposition just mentioned imply 
that cause and effect — as shown, say, in natural processes — are 
perfectly separate from each other ? This, of course, is the naive 
view, and it was adopted by Hume from common-sense, because it 
perfectly fitted into his system and answered his purposes. Even 
Kant did not quite escape it. But the extreme difficulty which we 
have in stating just what we mean by the ' cause ' of any particular 
event suggests that, in the case of the causal relation, we have to do 
with a perfectly continuous process, which we break up in imagination, 
calling any given stage in the process the ' effect ' of what imme- 
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diately precedes and the ' cause ' of what immediately follows. If 
this be so, the conception of ' a cause which itself is not an effect ' is 
one which we have by no means provided for. 

After the critical portion of the essay, which we have been exam- 
ining, M. Renouvier gives a compressed summary of his own views, 
the object being to provide a philosophical basis for the three 
articles of faith which, as he holds, are demanded by morality, — 
these being human freedom, divine personality, and creation. To 
epitomize an epitome would be doubtful service ; and the attempt, 
fortunately, need not be made, as the general line of argument can 
readily be surmised from the preceding statement. 

The real suggestiveness of this elaborate essay seems to me to lie, 
not so much in the arguments urged against the doctrine of the 
infinite, on the one hand, and that of determinism, on the other, as 
in the relation which the author thinks he discovers to exist between 
them. It is often assumed that, if left to themselves, theology would 
decide this question of human freedom in one way, while philosophy 
and science would decide it in just the opposite way. This, I believe, 
is highly doubtful. M. Renouvier's treatment of the theological posi- 
tion may be somewhat one-sided ; but I believe he is right in holding 
that the development of theology, like that of both philosophy and 
science, does actually exhibit at least a tendency toward monism, 
which latter, again, makes for determinism. If this be true, what 
is the legitimate inference ? M. Renouvier has told us at consider- 
able length how it appears to a libertarian. The determinist, on the 
other hand, will probably not complain of being reminded that dis- 
ciplines so far removed from each other, and even antagonistic, as 
science and theology, alike tend to countenance his characteristic 

doctrine - Ernest Albee. 



De la croyance. Par Jules Payot. Paris, Alcan, 1896. — pp. 

xiv, 251. 

The practical aim of this work will commend it to many who, 
without professing themselves philosophers, are interested students 
of the movement which is seeking to bring about a moral regenera- 
tion of the French character. M. Payot's place in this movement is 
distinctive ; as in his earlier L' Education de la volontt, so here his 
diagnosis of the disease and his proposed remedies are from the 
standpoint, not of the neo-Catholic or neo-Christian, but of the psy- 
chologist and the educator. The present evils he regards as due, 



